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tion, or merely an exhibitionistic performance, the reviewer is not in a 
position to say. But in any case it is a rare document for sociological and 


psychiatric analysis. 
E. B. REUTER 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Law and the Social Order: Essays in Legal Philosophy. By Morris 
R. Conen. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. xii+ 
403. 

The accuracy of the subtitle of this volume and the rather misleading 
character of the principal one lead the reviewer to wonder whether the 
latter was not a publisher’s afterthought designed to catch the popular 
eye. The book is, in fact, a collection of essays published in various popu- 
lar periodicals and law reviews. The subjects extend from “Herbert 
Hoover’s Myth of Individualism” and “The Legal Calvinism of Elihu 
Root,” through critiques of the works of such great legal thinkers as 
Tourtoulon, Pound, and Mr. Justice Holmes, to technical matters such as 
“Property and Sovereignty,” “The Basis of Contract,” “The Process of 
Judicial Legislation,” and “Law and Scientific Method.” 

The emphasis throughout is that which would be natural to a profes- 
sional philosopher, and the essays are therefore of interest to the sociolo- 
gist only in a broad cultural, not in a narrow technical, sense. The essays 
contain little that one does not already know about the relation of law to 
other aspects of social life, but there is much that will bear reflection in 
Cohen’s advocacy of philosophical realism as opposed to the prevalent 
nominalism of the younger group of American legal scholars. Like Pound, 
Cardozo, Brandeis, and Holmes, the author has a keen appreciation of the 
interdependence of the law and the non-legal culture, so that the sociolo- 
gist will be inclined to subscribe to his conclusions. Perhaps this is brought 
out most significantly in his admirable essay on “The Process of Judicial 


Legislation.” 
ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Crisis of Democracy. Edited by CLARENCE N. CALLENDER. 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. CLXIX (September, 1933). Pp. 237. $2.00. 

Our affairs are moving to a crisis; the intriguing title makes this clear. 

An Editorial Foreword echoes this conviction with somewhat anemic 
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